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EDITORIALS. 


Forget the Past? No. 


(The following letter was addressed to the undersigned by Teacher H- 
H. Zagel, of Peoria, Ill., in 1925. Teacher Zagel has done his share towards 
rescuing memories of the Missouri Synod’s past by his historical novel Jack 
Roostand, which appeared first in Die Abendschule and has since been pub- 
lished in book form. Jack Roostand is a young Lutheran minister, whose 
experiences at college and seminary and in his first years of pastoral work are 
described with masterly strokes. —- Theo. Graebner.) 

By no means let our past be forgotten! Dig it up, scrape off the dirt, 
polish it up, and let it shine. We Missourians have nothing to be ashamed 
of except, perhaps, our excessive timidity and our negligence in the matter 
you refer to. We have, on the contrary, a great deal to be thankful for, 
a great deal of what should be passed on to posterity. Our past with its 
poor and lowly beginning, with its missionaries living in hovels and sod 
houses, sharing poverty and destitution with their equally poor flocks, trav- 
eling afoot and on horseback many miles through dense, wolf-infested 
primeval forests 1) or trackless prairies, braving untold hardships of all kinds 
in rain and snow and ice, braving the heat and the yellow fever of the 


South, and fighting the blizzards of the North and West, with nothing 


1) My own father’s tomahawk, which he cartied on his trips through 
the Indian woods, must be still in possession of the family at Fort Wayne; 
I am sure his blunderbuss of a pistol is there. —Z. Why not send it to 


_ the museum of the Concordia Historical Institute? — G, 
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to cheer them on but the thought that they were following in the footsteps 
of their Lord and Master and doing His bidding;— our past with its 
primitive church services, held in the largest shanty or log house in the little 
congregation, where the farmet’s kitchen-table, covered with a sheet from 
the baby’s trundle-bed, served as an altar; where the good Lutheran hymns 
were sung from six or seven different hymn-books brought from six or seven 
different European states or governments, sung not always in euphonious 
harmony, it is true, but from the very bottom of the heart, and grandly 
accompanied by the music furnished by the jolly prairie wind and the 
“houn’ dogs” waiting for their masters outside the shanty; *) — our past in 
which the isolated missionary or pastor would occasionally pile his usually 
large family into his spring-wagon and joyfully drive some twenty or thirty 
tiles to a conference held at the home of a “neighboring” pastor, knowing 
that he would there find three or four other “neighboring” ministers and 
their wives and unnumberable children already assembled; — our past with 
its wonderful and oftentimes touching hospitality among the laity as well 
as among the clergy; — our past with its log schoolhouses, where we chil- 
dren (for I was one of them) sat on horribly uncomfortable home-made, 
long wooden benches, imbibing whatever in the line of knowledge was 
being dispensed, especially and principally Dr. Conrad Dietrich’s Catechism, 
whose awe-inspiring answer to the question “Was ist die Erbsuende?” those 
of us who could commit it to memory recited with amazing bravura; — 
this our past, our good old past, fraught with poverty and privation, with 
glorious examples of faith, courage, endurance, and indomitable will, with 
sorrows and innocent joys, and God Almighty ever present, watching over 
it, leading and directing it all for the benefit of sinful humanity, — this 
our past is as interesting and as priceless as that of any other Church, 
synod, or society in the world and ought not to be, and must not be, 
forgotten. 


But who is going to write about our past? Who knows it all? Who 


knows but one half of it? One man cannot do it alone. He will need the 
collaboration of many. Where will you get the many? Our pastors, our 
professors, and our teachers will not write, claiming that they are no writers. 

I have for the past six years traveled through four large States and 


in my travels entered very many parsonages. In conversation with the — 


pastors I got to hear, and still get to hear, reminiscences told by ministers 
and their good wives, rare reminiscences, stories of the good old past; stories 
of hardship and privation; stories of hard, faithful work and final results; 
stories which were and are history written with a capital “H,” much too 
good to be forgotten. Time and again I actually begged the tellers of them 
to write them out carefully and to publish them for the delectation of pos- 
terity. One of the gentlemen, a solitary one, wrote some time ago that 


2) Such services I attended myself away up among the scrub-oaks of 
Northwestern Minnesota. We sat on seats brought in from the farm-wagons 
out in the road and fought wasps and bumblebees while listening to the 
sermon. During the service some good farmer one day must have shoved 
_a home-made cheese, as big and as round as a millstone, into the missionary’s 
buggy (in the back); at least it was there after church, and I landed on 


that cheese in a fall when the minister’s vicious Indian ponies ran away — 


with us. It did not hurt the cheese much. — Z. 


—— 
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he might “get to look over his old Ozark letters” during the coming winter. 
All the rest claim to be “no writers.” 

The old ministers (I always include their estimable wives, for they 
remember such stories better than the ministers themselves) are gradually 
dying out; it will not be long before we shall be unable to gather material 
for “our past” from them. So let us keep pegging away at it; we shall 
finally succeed in awakening interest and in getting results. 


Peoria, IIl. H. H. Zace. 


Our Articles on Missions Among the American 
Indians. 


In our last issue we were able to bring the first part of an article by 
Dr. P. E. Kretzmann entitled: “Documents and Resolutions Pertaining to 
the Lutheran Missions among the Indians in Michigan.” This article is 
concluded in this issue. The Quarrerty has thus made available, in 
English, the important sources connected with this missionary endeavor in 
the early history of the Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. 

As a sequel to Dr. Kretzmann’s article we are able to bring in this 
issue the story of the Chippewa Mission in Minnesota. Mrs. Selke’s article 
is based on a careful study of the available sources. 

“Under the title “Muh-he-ka-ne-ok,” the Rev. Mr. E. M. Biegener pre- 
sents his first chapter of a history of our mission-work among the Stock- 
bridges. As he himself at one time served as missionary among them, our 
readers may look forward to an interesting and authentic story. 


W.G.P. 
What Others Say About Our Work. 


Our members will be interested in knowing how the work of the 
Institute and the contents of the QuarTeERLy are viewed in other circles. 
The Pressekorrespondenz des Deutschen Ausland-Instituts of Stuttgart 
(this society keeps in close touch with the activity of Germans and their 
descendants in all parts of the world), in its issue of December 4, 1929, 
describes our work and the articles which had appeared in the QuARTERLY 
to its readers and comments as follows: — 

“The orthodox theological viewpoint is consistently maintained when 
the ecclesiastical position of an organization or a personality is characterized, 
but is never obtrusive and never beclouds the clear view of the facts. It 
should be expressly mentioned that this periodical also touches on the non- 
German Lutheranism of North America (we found, for example, a valu- 
able essay on the Icelandic Lutherans of Canada); however, since three 
quarters of all North American Lutherans are of German extraction, the 
organ naturally has special German interests and twenty years ago would 
have been printed in German or in German and English.” 

Through Dr. Th. Nickel, president of the Lutheran Free Church of 
Saxony, comes a request from Dr. B. A. Mueller of the Staats- und Uni- 
versitaetsbibliothek of Hamburg for all past issues of the QuarTERLy. 
Dr. Mueller writes that his attention was called to our magazine by a notice 
in a Hamburg paper and adds that he believes the material offered will be 
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of value to their institution. (“Diese Zeitschrift mit ihrer streng histo- 
rischen Orientierung enthaelt sehr wichtiges Material und ist im Rahmen 
unserer Ziele und der Studien, denen wir dienen wollen, von besonderer 
Wichtigkeit.”) 

We mention these comments, not for the sake of braggadocio, but 
because we believe that they will help to make our members realize the 
importance of the work of the Institute, and for the purpose of encouraging 
them to continue their whole-hearted support of our cause. 

We have been blessed with a very loyal membership. No one is more 
aware of this than the Board of Directors, which has occasion to see from 
the monthly reports of the Financial Secretary that the renewals come in 
quite promptly, without any particular urging on the part of any one. 


W.G.P. 


Donations Received by Concordia Historical Institute. 
September 22, 1929. 
(Continued from last issue.) 

Programs and clippings of a number of quadricentennial celebrations 
of Luther’s Catechism, 1929. 

Catalog of Bethany College, Mankato, Minn. 

Pencil drawings: Side-lights of the 1929 Delegate Synod. 

Mensageiro Lutherano, Porto Alegre. 

A scrap-book of photographs and clippings concerning Delegate Synod 
at River Forest, Il. 

A number of badges, etc., from various anniversaries, from Dr. W. 
H.T. Dae. 

Prosper Farinacius: Praxis et Theoricae Criminales, Venice, 1594. 

Decisiones Sacrae Notae Romanae, Rome, 1762. : 

Consiliorum Alexandri Tertagni Liber Sextus, Liber Septimus, 
Venice, 1570. 

Through the Curator the Institute received: — 

Seventy-fifth Anniversary of Zion Church, Akron, O. 

Program of the Quadricentennial Catechism Celebration, Soldiers’ 
Field, Chicago. 

From Mr. Otto Engel, Milwaukee, the Institute received: — 

Engel’s Kurzgefasste Geschichte der Wisconsinsynode, 1915. 

Lacher’s German Element in Wisconsin. 


Engel’s German Lutheran Churches (Wis.). 


October 15, 1929. 


Two birettas from the Rev. H. Ruhland and a quadricentennial Cate- 
chism program of the celebration in Sykeston, N.Dak., from Mr. Theo. 
Eckhart. 

November 19, 1929. 


Through Dr. L. Fuerbringer from the Rev. A. Fahling the following 
items used in connection with the Detroit Catechism quadricentennial 
celebration were obtained: 1. Official emblem used on floats; 2. chart of 
the auditorium; 3. medal; 4. program; 5. children’s and choir music. 
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The Augsburg Centennial of 1830 


In Its Relation to the Saxon Immigration of 1838—39. 
By PROF. THEO. GRAEBNER. 


Has the Lutheran Church of America a right to rejoice in the quadri- 
centennial year of the Augsburg Confession? Our unhesitating answer 
should be yes. 

Our own Synodical Conference subscribes to all the Lutheran Con- 
fessions. The United Lutheran Church has declared its adherence to 
them, thus closing a hundred years of debate on the confessional question. 
The new American Lutheran Conference, to be formed by the Ohio, Iowa, 
and Buffalo synods, the Norwegian Lutheran Church, and probably to 
include also the Danish Lutheran Synod and Augustana (Swedish), in its 
proposed constitution subscribes to all the Lutheran confessions without 
distinction. We may say that officially the entire American Lutheran 
Church accepts the symbols contained in the Book of Concord of 1580. 
The Lutheran Church Quarterly of January, 1930, edited by the old 
General Synod’s faculty at Gettysburg, protests against the application of 
such terms as “insignificant,” “petty questions,” to the teachings of the 
Formula of Concord,— thereby reversing the judgment of the General 
Synod founders of 1820. 

’ The exact doctrinal position of the various American Lutheran bodies 
as measured by the standards of our Church is not our present concern; 
suffice it to say that there are indeed aberrations and inconsistencies. Our 
purpose is to establish the immense progress in Lutheran consciousness, in 
ereedal conscience, of American Lutheran bodies since the days of the 
tercentennial in 1830. One hundred years ago the attitude of the spokes- 
men of American Lutheranism reflected the rationalism and indifferentism 
of the German universities. While in the United States the tercentenary 
of the Augsburg Confession and the 250th anniversary of the Book of 
Concord were practically ignored, that same year 1830 witnessed a con- 
cetted attack upon the creeds of Lutheranism in Germany, an attack 
which —let us say it here — was in no small measure responsible for the 
conditions that caused the Saxon and Prussian forefathers of the great, 
conservative Western synods of our continent to immigrate to America. 

We draw our material for this essay from a number of contemporary 
writings kindly placed at our disposal by the Krauth Memorial Library 
of the Theological Seminary at Philadelphia (U.L.C.). The authors 
were some of the chief spokesmen of rationalism one hundred years ago, 
and we might as well give the floor first to the bell-wether of the anti- 
symbolist crew, the Oberkonsistorialdirektor and General Superintendent at 
Gotha, Knight of the Saxonian-Ernestinian Order, Doctor of Theology 
Karl Gottlieb Bretschneider. His volume is entitled Die Unzulaessigkeit 
des Symbolzwangs in der evangelischen Kirche. Aus den symbolischen 
Buechern selbst und deren Beschaffenheit nachgewiesen fuer alle Freunde 
der Wahrheit. Leipzig, 1841. By F.C. W. Vogel. 

Rationalists were up in arms against the demand that the clergy be 
obligated upon the confessions, called a species of “ecclesiastical police 
measure” (Bretschneider, p.IV). The laity is encouraged by the author 
to study the symbols of the Church, not for their edification and instruc- 
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tion, but in order that they might learn what “impossible demands” are 
made upon the clergy by those antiquated documents (p.V). In their 
effort to vindicate the rationalistic attitude, men like Bretschneider did 
not hesitate to direct an invective as bitter as that of any Romanist against 
the Reformers and especially against the Lutheran Church. The scholar- 
ship of Luther and of his colaborers was attacked as insufficient for a true 
comprehension of the Old and New Testaments. The fathers of Prot- 
estantism “had failed to study the Scriptures as an entirety” and in this 
manner had developed the dogma of justification by faith. If the Smalcald 
Articles protest against the Pope’s imposing of dogmas upon the Christian 
Church, have not those who demand confessional subscription made 
a paper pope of the written creeds? (Bretschneider, p.48.) Logical 
errors of the grossest kind are found in the Augsburg Confession, — as 
when, on the one hand, it says that the Old Adam is being overcome in 
the believer through the Holy Spirit and, on the other hand, that the 
sinner needs daily forgiveness because he sins every day. A contradiction 
is established between the teaching that man has no free will in spiritual 
things and the other teaching, which concedes to man certain moral powers 
of choice between good and evil. 

By their denial of the doctrine of the Trinity, of original sin, of 
justification through faith, the antisymbolists— the rationalists, who oc- 
cupied the theological chairs in Germany, especially of the Saxon univer- 
sities Halle and Jena—showed the true inwardness of the conflict that 
was taging about confessional subscription. It was not so much against the 
confessional writings as against the fundamental doctrines of Christianity 
that these men contended. Bretschneider distinctly denies that there are 
three persons in God. (When he points out that the word person does not 
occur in Scripture, he overlooks the fact that also sacrament and even 
religion do not occur in the New Testament.) Justification by faith is 
only a dogma of St. Paul’s, and Luther’s statement in the Smalcald Ar- 
ticles that “nothing can be conceded on this article, otherwise everything 
is lost, and the devil has won,” is characterized as “gross exaggeration.” 
Satan, who is ever watching his chance to bring us into sin, shame, and 
misery, but who cannot remain when we truly call upon the name of the 
Lord, is declared a myth (B., p.100). Not less than eight pages are 
devoted by Bretschneider to the argument against the tenet of original sin. 
To sum it up, the symbolists, variously termed “obscurantists,” “pietists,” 
“muckers,” have no right to force the confessions upon the Church because 
these contain so much that goes far beyond Scripture or is without ground 
in Scripture or contradicts clear texts of the Bible. As for the Formula 
of Concord, “this very thoughtful and learned symbol is without the least 
importance for our day” since the controversies out of which it arose are 
“quite dead and have only historical value.” Bretschneider closes his book 
with seven pages of vituperation against the symbolists, calling them 
“hypocritical or ignorant fanatics” and their contention on behalf of the 
Lutheran standards the “fanatical ranting of theologians on behalf of 
supernatural teachings which they themselves do not understand.” 

7 In his reply to Bretschneider, J.A.Rohland (Apologie der Evan- 
gelischen Symbole und des Symboleids gegen die neueste Schrift des Herrn 
Dr. Bretschneider ueber die Unzulaessigheit des Symbolzwangs. Sanger- 
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hausen, 1841) fitly points out that the very term “creedal compulsion” 
involves a misrepresentation of facts. He says: “The Church forces no 
one to take an ecclesiastical office. The Church does not call her servants 
at an age in which they are still unable to recognize the duties of the 
ministry. The Church assumes that candidates have studied the confessions 
and have found them Scriptural. If those who suffer a change of convic- 
tion are not willing to bring the sacrifice of their ministerial office for the 
sake of their personal opinion, they are not worthy of remaining in this 
glorious office. Such individuals would in case of necessity for the sake of 
temporal advantage be willing to hold a position in a synagog or a mosque.” 
As for the point continually urged by the rationalists that the confessions 
themselves declare Scripture to be the only norm, Rohland points out that 
the Church has always made a distinction between the Scriptures and the 
creed as primary and secon- 
dary norms of doctrine; that 
the Lutheran Church in her 
controversies with unbelievers 
never quotes the symbols, but 
solely the Holy Scriptures; 
but that the symbols of the 
Church indeed are quoted 
when it is necessary to show 
what is Lutheran doctrine, — 
“even as we shall quote the 
writings of Plato in order to 
determine Platonic teaching.” 
And what fine business if the 
Church were to alter its 
standards of public teaching 
as often as its teachers, even 
the majority of them, failed 
to comprehend the confessions Rev. Martin Stephan. 

of the Church or deny their 

fundamental doctrines! “Is not the Church all the more obligated to have 
her confession resound clearly and impressively in order that errorists may 
return from their paths of infidelity? And this applies to our own time. 
The prevailing tendency bears the character of a temporary phenomenon, 
which has neither sufficient reason nor power to maintain itself any length 
of time.” 

However, while Bretschneider’s treatise stands out as the typical argu- 
ment, both as to method and spirit, of the anticonfessionalists of that age, 
the discussion had been gathering heat and momentum during the twenty 
years that preceded. The very year of the tercentenary saw the publica- 
tion of writings that were offering suggestions not so much for a properly 
motivated jubilee as for a rejection of all confessions as standards of that 
which should be taught in pulpits and lecture halls. 

Karl August Maertens contributed a discussion of 382 pages entitled 
Ueber die symbolischen Buecher der ev.-luth. Kirche. Eine ausfuehrliche, 
doch gemeinfassliche Eroerterung, allen denkenden {!} Gliedern der evan- 
gelischen Kirche zu gewissenhafter Beherzigung gewidmet. Maertens was 
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superintendent at Halberstadt and head pastor of St. Martin’s Church in 
that city. His volume of 382 pages has the professed purpose of assuring 
a “happy jubilee” of the Augsburg Confession (p.374). But the pious 
wish is added that this festival may create new enthusiasm for the union 
of the Lutheran and Reformed denominations! It was written at a time 
when the demand was already insistent that preachers who find themselves 
out of agreement with the official doctrine of their Church publicly an- 
nounce that they will, indeed, preach such doctrines because it is demanded 
of their office, but that they explain to their hearers the reason for their 
disagreement and ask them to make their own choice (p. 266)! The book 
is written in order to defend the proposition that “true loyalty to the 
confessions consists simply in loyalty to their fundamental teachings, with 
open disavowal of teachings which have outlived themselves since 1530” 
(p. 379). The author denies pointblank that teachers of religion, by virtue 
of their subscription to the confessions, are bound to defend all its 
teachings. Among the doctrines which the “modern mind” (of 1830!) 
could no longer subscribe to he instances the teachings that Christ obeyed 
the Law simply in order that His righteousness might be imputed to us 
(p. 170). As an example of the proper attitude toward our symbols he 
cites the leader of Pietism, Philip Jacob Spener, who held the opinion that 
“teachers of the Church are bound to the confessions so long as they do 
not find that the confessional statements are contrary to the Word of God” 
(p. 182). The well-known subscription to the symbols quatenus (“in so 
far as”) they agree with the Scriptures, a subscription which is no sub- 
sctiption at all, since we can subscribe in this sense also to Mrs. Eddy’s 
book Science and Health. 

The proposition defended by Maertens is this: “The confessions have 
the purpose of uniting at a given time the seekers after truth in a con- 
fessional agreement which may serve as a starting-point for further search” 
(p. 207). And this proposition, that there must be a search for truth, is 
interpreted to mean: “The Gospel is subject to development.” From 
generation to generation there are stages of development. Gradually we 
approach a clear and complete conception of Scriptural doctrine, the perfect 
being involved in the imperfect. Against those who demanded an un- 
modified consent to the Augsburg Confession, who “demand that a certain 
stage of development be declared final,” he submits the proposition that 
there must be continuous progress in the development of dogma and that 
it is unfair to assume that the Reformers of the sixteenth century 
achieved a final statement of religious truth (p. 257 ff.). The author next 
points out quite a number of confessional statements which, he says, a more 
advanced age can no longer accept. He approves of Stephani’s suggestion 
that the Seventh Article of the Augsburg Confession be altered to read 
thus: “The unity of the Christian Church does not consist in agreement 
regarding all the various articles of doctrine, but requires only that there 
be agreement concerning the doctrine of the Gospel and the administration 
of the Sacraments.” This, of course, is making a principle of indifferentism 
and unionism. His view is essentially that adopted by the Evangelical 
~ Synod of America, which under the influence of the views here set forth 
by Maertens adopted the motto: “In essenitals unity, in non-essentials. 
liberty, in all things charity,” a principle which in this year of grace 1930 
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has led to formal agreements of union between the Evangelical Synod, the - 
Reformed Church of America, and the United Brethren! It was precisely 
the controlling influence of this unionistic principle that rendered further 
connection with the state church of Saxony impossible to the fathers of 
the Missouri Synod and became one of the reasons for the Saxon emigra- 
tion of 1838. 
The rationalism of Maertens’s theology is evident from statements such 
as this (p. 316), that “harsh judgments passed on human reason” are much 
to be regretted. The author, however, tries to show from the confessions 
that they involve the use of human reason — something no theologian has 
ever denied. What follows from all this is that “both the Reformed and 
the Lutheran churches should be recognized as essentially one.” 
| Next in order is a contribution in Latin published at Leipzig in 1830 
and entitled Observationes Historico-Criticae ad Augustanam Confessionem. 
The volume is anonymous, and its position is that of Friedrich Schiller, 
| who held (in his History of the Thirty Years’ War) that the Lutherans 
“established a positive limitation of Protestant faith before the newly 
revived spirit of research was ready to tolerate such restrictions.” Luther 
| is reproached for his. narrowness in refusing to extend the principle of 
| freedom from tradition and authority to those who differed from him in 
their religious convictions. The author points to the vast amount of 
. exegetical research accomplished since the days of the Reformation as 
| proof that the Augsburg Confession cannot any longer be accepted as 
| an adequate statement of religious truth. 
| Bound up with the foregoing in the same volume is another essay, 
which modestly announces itself as Einige Bemerkungen ueber die Graenzen 
der Lehrfreiheit in der evangelischen Kirche. Leipzig, J. F.Leich, 1830. 
The anonymous author denounces as ‘“‘a theory of rigid narrowness” the 
. position of the Evangelische Kirchenzeitung edited by Dr. Hengstenberg; 
“the symbolical books must not be viewed as a code of law for church 
doctrine” (p. 14). 
A more direct attack upon the Augsburg Confession is the brochure 
Ueber die unveraenderte Geltung der Augsburgischen Konfession in der 
. protestantischen Kirche und ueber die Unterdrueckung des Rationalismus 
von Rechts wegen. Eine Vorlesung zur Vorbereitung auf die dritte Jubel- 
feier der Augsburgischen Konfession. Von Karl Friedrich August Fritzsche. 
Leipzig, F.C. W. Vogel, 1830. The author, dean of the theological faculty 
at Rostock, takes issue with those who regret the “attacks” upon the 
Augustana and who bewail this attempt “to suppress divine truth and lay 
waste the Church” (p.7f.). Hengstenberg’s journal is called the official 
organ of a “neo-evangelical inquisition.” Particularly the demand voiced 
by the Lutheran Fundamentalists of that age that rationalistic theologians 
be deposed from office is subjected to criticism. The author’s own doctrinal 
position is clear from his attack upon the dogma of the Trinity, which he 
classifies with the “useless speculations of the theologians,” and among 
which he instances also the doctrine of original sin and of the imputation 
of Adam’s sin to the human race. He does not hesitate to declare that 
mankind owes its use of reason to the sin of Adam (p.17)! As for the 
difficult question as to whether those who no longer subscribe to the con- 
fessions should enter the service of the Church, Fritzsche maintains that, 
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whoever denies the supernatural character of Christ, certainly should not 
remain in the ministerial office. On the other hand, such as agree with 
the confessions on points that are not related to “religious advancement 
and the improvement of life” may fitly remain in office, because otherwise 
the Church would soon have no thinking theologians! (Precisely the 
attitude of our American Modernists, who denounce all those as ignora- 
muses and obscurantists who make membership in the Church dependent 
upon the acceptance of the traditional faith of Protestantism.) Probably 
the climax is reached in Fritzsche’s suggestion that, “in order to avoid of- 
fense among the common people, results that contradict the confessions 
should be published in the Latin language rather than that one should seek 


Christ Church Cathedral, St. Louis, Mo. 


It was in the basement of this church that the Saxons in St. Louis worshiped 
from 1839 to 1842. 


to ‘make a display of his progressiveness’ in the presence of laymen, who 
would inevitably become confused when made awate of these discrepancies”! 
An attempt is made to prove that the confessions themselves justify 
rationalism. Does not the Large Catechism eliminate the Sabbath law as 
a ceremonial regulation intended for the Jews only? (It is interesting 
here to find a marginal note, p. 38, written in pencil by Chas. Porterfield 
Krauth: “So far from these principles being rationalistic, they rest on the 
express teachings of the New Testament.”) 

The wrath of the Dean of Rostock is poured out upon the “Froemm- 
ler” (would-be saints), who have refused to obey the prohibition of private 
religious meetings by claiming that they “must obey God rather than men.” 
(Precisely these laws produced a condition which caused conscientious 
Lutherans in Prussia to immigrate to America!) And what folly to give 
the laity a voice in deciding the present dogmatic differences — “‘the- 
ological controversies on which those only can pass judgment who have 
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theological training”! Instances of the crude ignorance of the laity are 
given, as, when the new rationalistic hymnals were first published in 
Saxony, a group of laymen protested at Berlin against the rationalists, 
by whom “the Prussian, the mightiest protector of Evangelical faith, has 
been removed from the hymnal”! An investigation was made. Here we 
must quote the author’s original (p.69): “Dies bezog sich, wie die Unter- 
suchung ergab, auf den zweiten Vers des “Allein Gott in der Hoeh’ sei 
Ehr’; welcher anfaengt: ‘Wir loben, preis’n, anbeten dich’ Das hatte man 
dort ‘lange gesungen: “Wir loben den Preussen, anbeten dich’ und es damit 
in Verbindung gesetzt, dass Preussen als der Schutz des Protestantismus be- 
trachtet werden muesse.” Such crassly ignorant “muckers” were quoted as 
probable candidates for the office of lay censors to whom university 
specialists were hereafter to submit their theses. (Imagine any American 
Lutheran theologian of to-day taking this attitude towards the right of 
the laity to judge the doctrine!) With bitter scorn it is proposed by 
Fritzsche that the theological faculty be placed under the supervision of 
carpenters, tailors, and bartenders (p.70). “Doch ich breche ab. Es ist 
ein Jammer, von solchen Dingen am Vorabend eines Festes sprechen zu 
muessen, wo alles uns auffordern sollte, dass wir uns der herrlichen Frei- 
heit, die uns als Augsburgischen Konfessionsverwandten geworden ist, von 
des Herzens Grunde freuten.” This phrase —“Es ist ein Jammer” — fitly 
sums up the status of German (and American) Lutheranism in 1830. 

Not that efforts were wanting on the part of Liberals to acquaint the 
Lutheran laity with the meaning of the tercentenary; but even these more 
conciliatory writings show a deep guile in their attempt to harness’ in- 
differentism and unionism to the celebration of the Augustana. Deacon 
Moritz Erdmann Engel, of Plauen, publishes a little volume in the jubilee 
year entitled Augsburgische Konfession als des Evangeliums Kern und 
Zeugnis, fuer alle evangelischen Christen Licht und Lust, Schutz und 
Trutz. Ein Gedenkbuechlein. Leipzig, Hartmann, 1830. This sounds 
very good. However, even the introduction reveals the cloven hoof. Engel 
there refers both to “‘Jesuitical” and “mystical” maneuvers that were being 
made against the “reasonable” Christianity of the year 1830. There is 
a historical introduction to the Augustana, followed by the German text 
of the confession and an analysis. The author expresses his satisfaction 
with the gradual elimination of controversy between the Reformed and 
the Lutheran churches as a result of “progressive religious enlightenment” 
(p. 24). As concerns the value to be accorded the Augustana as a con- 
fession of the Church in 1830, Engel distinguishes between the various 
attitudes towards traditional Galan! “There ate, of course, no longer any 
open despisers and opponents of the Gospel; yet there is a conflict between 
the rationalists and supernaturalists.” The former are defined as those 
who believe that also in matters of religion and Scripture, reason must be 
the “way-shower and judge.” The rationalist is defended by a reference to 
Matt. 6,23: “But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full of 
darkness. If, therefore, the light that is in thee be darkness, how great 
is that darkness!” — The “light,” says our author, is reason, and the “dark- 
ness” is ignorance! On the other hand, there are the supernaturalists, who 
believe in immediate revelations and supernatural operations of God. 
Against these Engel does not protest so greatly, but his wrath is excited 
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by the standpoint of the mystics, who exaggerate the supernatural position 
to such a degree as to make a strong faith more important than a pious 
life; who speak “most unreasonably” about original sin and the operations 
of the Holy Spirit and really defeat the very purposes of religion by their 
“false claims of a pardon for sinners for the sake of an alien merit” — 
a direct reference to the doctrine of the vicarious atonement. These 
mystics, as we shall see, included among their number such outstanding 
leaders of confessionalism as Hengstenberg and Koellner. The stand- 
point of Engel was simply that of Deism. Yet in his book the author 
claims allegiance to the Augsburg Confession as “the kernel and testimony 
of the Gospel”! 

A vehicle for the same type of modernistic and unionistic propaganda 
was Dr. August Bernhardt’s Von der Augsburgischen Konfession. Zur 
Feier des Jahres 1830 und fuer die haeusliche Erbauung. Stettin, 1830, 
F.H.Morin. Bernhardt pleads, on the one hand, that we should “not 
go to arbitrary excess in our investigations and research,” but, on the 
other hand, “evermore try to approach the original simplicity and purity 
of the Gospel,” a purity which the author evidently has not found in the 
Lutheran Confessions. Moreover, “those who disagree with us we must 
not condemn and persecute” (p.11). Even so he has warned the Chris- 
tian family, to which this book is dedicated, that “nothing is more con- 
trary to the spirit of the Gospel of grace and love than discord and con- 
flict among its confessors. Unless a church founded on the Gospel is 
harmonious, it will lose its. power.” The story of the Augsburg Confession 
is told on fifty pages. This is followed by a reprint of the anniversary 
sermon of Mosheim (see p.5 of Lutheran Witness, 1930). The most 
significant of all is the last section, which consists of twenty-five pages of 
extracts from the writings of Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin. Aside from 
a number of standard church hymns the sacred poetry suggested for the 
celebration contains such stanzas as these (under the caption Die Kirchen- 
vereinigung, p. 105): — 

“Die Mutter, die droben ist, haelt uns zusammen. Und schickt uns 
herunter die himmlischen Flammen. Kein Unterschied findet hier einige 
Statt, Weil Demut die Herzen vereiniget hat. Wo Eigenheit, Zank und 
Hass koennen regieren {a thrust at the symbolists}], Da kann man den 
Funken der Liebe nicht spueren Noch in den Chor englischer Thronen ihn 
fuehren.” 

We have seen a large collection of sermons dedicated to the jubilee 
of 1830, among them J.H.Draeseke’s two volumes Vom Reich Gottes. 
Betrachtungen nach der Schrift, mit denkenden Christen angestellt und 
zur Feier des Augsburgischen Bekenntnisses im dritten Jubeljahr heraus- 
gegeben. Bremen, J.G. Heyse, 1830. Draeseke was one of the greatest 
pulpit orators Protestant Germany has produced, and his sermons in these 
two volumes, written when their author was in his fifty-fifth year, show 
him at the height of his powers. It was this magnificent series of ser- 
mons that caused Frederick William III to appoint him General Super- 
intendent and Bishop of the Province of Saxony. As an example of the 
author’s eloquence and — alas! —also of his indifferentism I translate the 
following from his sermon on John 4, 20—26: — 

“Because of the inequality of human temperament, condition, station, 
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and viewpoint we can never hope to find men’s opinions in agreement. 
From this direction we cannot expect any union of the churches. That our 
life must truly be directed towards the truth and that this orientation cannot 
be done more sincerely and steadfastly than by gazing upon Him who gave 
His life for us in order that we might follow His footsteps [!], of this 
all may become convinced who are at all capable of being reconciled [{!] 
to God. Where this conviction is found, true union and, for the sake of 
the truth, also the universal union of the churches is accomplished. Walls 
and masonry, mountains and rivers, forms and schemes, systems and rituals, 
will no longer divide here. The world becomes a church. The stars of 
the firmament and the dewdrops on the blades of grass unite in preaching 
the love of God and the repentance of men. The leaf of a tree bears 
witness like a leaf from the Bible. Each spring with its hopes becomes 
‘a New Testament,’ even as each year that is passed with its blessings is 
an ‘Old Testament.’ Even the stone erected by the worshiper, as Jacob’s 
at Lus, becomes a Bethel, a house of prayer. This expansion of the 
Church, wide enough to include all creation [!], is the final token of her 
divinity, of her truthfulness, of her union with the Kingdom. On the 
other hand, separation, limitation, division, are tokens of vain humanity, 
revealing nothing but selfishness and self-interest, narrowness, fanaticism, 
and an arbitrary will. 

“Such [!!] is the true nature of the Church.” 

And this series of sermons was published as a contribution to the third 
centennial of the Augsburg Confession! 

Such was the historical background of the jubilee of 1830. What 
remains is to record the celebration, such as it was, of the Lutheran con- 
gregations of Saxony in June of that year, and in particular the action of 
the group headed by Martin Stephan. 

(To be concluded, ) 


History of the Stockbridge Indians and Our 
Missions Among Them. 


By E. M. BIEGENER, St. Louis, Mo., former missionary among the 
Stockbridge Indians in Wisconsin. 


I. Mubh-he-ka-ne-ok. 


The Mu-he-ka-ne-ok, or Housatonics (often called the River Indians) , 
and perhaps other closely allied tribes or subtribes were living, 1722, in the 
valley of the Housatonic River, in Western Massachusetts. On the 30th 
of June of that year the General Court (Legislature) of the colony granted 
to some whites two townships of land in that vicinity. This gift was made 
subject to the rights of the Indians. A chief named Konkapot and twenty 
others of his tribe signed the deed April 25, 1724. The consideration was 
“460 pounds, three barrels of cider, thirty quarts of rum.” The Indians 
kept two small reservations, Skatekook and Wnahktukook. Konkapot, the 
principal person at Wnahktukook, was soon discovered to be’ a worthy, 
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industrious man and favorable inclined toward Christianity. Through 
Rev. Samuel Hopkins, of West Springfield, whose nephew Mrs. Stone has 
made famous in The Minister’s Wooing, the Board of Commissioners for 
Indian Affairs, of whom Governor Jonathan Belcher was a member, who 
were agents in Boston of what Jonathan Edwards calls “the honorable 
society in Scotland for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge,” heard of 
the willingness of the River Indians, as they were then commonly called, 
to receive Christian instruction. A favorable opportunity to meet them 
soon arose. The tribe had aided the colonists in their struggle with the 
French. In recognition of services rendered, Konkapot and another chief, 
named Umpachene, were summoned by the governor to come to Spring- 
field in May, 1734, to teceive, the former, the title of captain, the latter, 
that of lieutenant in the British army. To persuade these chiefs to permit 
the establishment of a mission among their people, the commissioners had 
appointed deputies: Mr. Hopkins, the projector and afterward historian of 
the mission, and Stephen Williams, D.D., of Longmeadow, of whose 
distant kinsman Eleazar Williams we often hear in the early history of 
Green Bay in Wisconsin. In so important a matter the newly made captain 
and lieutenant wished to have the approval of their people. Accordingly 
a tribal meeting was held July 8, 1734, in what is now the town of Great 
Barrington, Berkshire County, Mass. A four-day’s consultation and dis- 
cussion took place. Dutch traders from New York who had been ac- 
customed to furnish the Indians with liquor naturally opposed the move- 
ment. But under the leadership of Konkapot, who must have been a man 
of great ability as well as of signal worth, the tribe became unanimous in 
giving a welcome to the proposed mission. 

Meanwhile the heart of John Sergeant, tutor in Yale College, had 
been moved to undertake just such work. “I should be ashamed to call 
myself a Christian or even a man,” said he, “and yet refuse to do what 
lay in my power to cultivate humanity among a people naturally ingenious 
enough, but who, for want of instruction, live so much below the dignity of 
human nature, and to promote the salvation of souls perishing in the 
dark when yet the light of life is so near them.” In October, 1734, 
Mr. Sergeant came to visit the people among whom he purposed to dwell. 
He was accompanied by one of the nearest resident pastors, Rev. Nehemiah 
Bull, of Westfield, who in place of Mr. Hopkins, who was kept away by 
illness, had attended the conference of the preceding July with Mr. Wil- 
liams. Mr. Sergeant and his friend spent one night in the woods without 
fire or shelter. On Sunday, the 13th of October, the day after their arrival, 
they gathered an assembly in which there were twenty adults. All gave 


good heed to what was said, but it was noticed that Konkapot and his — 


family were among the most attentive listeners. Then or soon thereafter 
the interpreter, Ebenezer Poohpoonuc, desired to be baptized. Having ob- 
tained from him among other declarations the statement that he would 
rather burn in the fire than deny the truth, Mr. Bull baptized him, Thurs- 
day, October 18, 1734, as the first-fruits of the mission. The meeting was 
held at the dwelling of Lieutenant Umpachene, a wigwam which is said 
to have been fifty or sixty feet long. 


The mission was first established in what is now the town of Great 


* 
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Barrington. Here, on the 21st of October, was begun the erection of 
a building which was to serve the purposes of church and school. So 
rapidly was the work pushed forward that the school itself was opened 
Tuesday, November 5. Mr. Sergeant himself was the teacher. Think of 
the Yale tutor teaching Indian children the very rudiments of book knowl- 
edge! But his missionary duties involved a visit to Albany to inquire about 
the Mohawks. He left on the 25th of November and returned on the 30th. 
During his absence Mr. Hopkins procured for him a helper, Mr. Timothy 
Woodbridge, to whom was committed the care of the mission on Mr. 
Sergeant’s departure for New Haven, which took place Monday, Decem- 
ber 9, 1734. He had the last of a three-year tutorship at Yale to finish. 
Almost his last act before leaving was to counteract the evil influence of 
some liquor-sellers. In this he was so successful as to be able to take with 
him to New Haven a son of Konkapot and also one of Umpachene. This 
was done that these boys might learn English and that he might learn their 
vernacular. In the following May Mr. Sergeant visited his people. What 
occurred later is well told in a letter by an unknown writer. It was dated 
“Tndian Town, November 3, 1735.” In it we have an instance of the old- 
time connection between Church and State. We notice also that the church 
of Stockbridge had its beginning in nothing more formal than the baptism 
of one converted Indian. 

“My well-beloved Christian Friend: —I have just returned from 
Mahaiwe, where I spent the Sabbath with our most worthy missionary, Rev. 
John Sergeant. It is only two weeks since the return of Mr. Sergeant from 
New Jersey, whither he went after his ordination at Deerfield. He was 
ordained on the 31st of August last. The same took placé in the presence 
of Governor Belcher and a large committee of the Council and House of 
Representatives. 

“The governor and his associates had spent the week previous in ar- 
ranging a treaty with the Indians and exchanging pledges. On Sunday, 
August 31, the Rev. Mr. Williams, of Hatfield, addressed Governor Belcher 
in the church and ‘humbly asked if it were His Excellency’s pleasure that 
the pastors then convened should set apart Rev. John Sergeant for the 
work of the salvation of the heathen’ The governor responded af- 
firmatively. 

“Mr. Williams then asked Mr. Sergeant if he would take upon him- 
self that work. Mr.Sergeant gave his assent. The Indians, of whom 
a large delegation was present, were then asked through an interpreter 
if they would receive Mr. Sergeant as their teacher. They manifested 
their approval by rising in a body. The services of ordination were then 
performed... . 

“The church consisted of but one member, Ebenezer Poopoonah, who is 
the interpreter. Yesterday Captain Konkapot was added together with 
his wife and daughter. They were baptized. Captain Konkapot received the 
name of John, his wife the name of Mary, and his daughter the name of 
Catherine. There was a large attendance of Indians and whites, the latter 
being principally Dutchmen, who have settled in the valley of the river. 
Lieutenant Umpachene and wife are to be baptized next Sunday, and then 
Captain Konkapot will be matried according to the rites of the Christian 
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religion. He has lived with his squaw many years and has a large family, 
but he nevertheless now wishes to be married. If the missionary can keep 
the Indians away from the Dutch settlers, who furnish them with fire- 
water, he may succeed; but unless he can, I fear the Indians will need 
many ceremonies before they will abide. I translate the vow which Cap- 
tain, now John, Konkapot took in presence of the large masses of Indians 
gathered: — 

“*Through the goodness’ of God toward me in bringing me into the 
way of the knowledge of the Gospel I am convinced of the truth of the 
Christian religion and that it is the way that leads to salvation and hap- 
piness. I therefore freely and heartily forsake heathenish darkness and 


A Descendant of Captain Konkapot, 


who was the first Indian to request Pastor Nickel to preach the Gospel to the people 
of his race and then located at SHE HON Wis, 


embrace the light Bf the Gospel and the way of holiness, and in the presence 
of Almighty God, the Searcher of hearts, and before many witnesses I 
sincerely and solemnly take the Lord Jehovah to be my God and Portion, 
Jesus Christ; His Son, to be my Lord and Redeemer, and the Holy Ghost 
to be my Sanctifier and Teacher. And I do covenant and promise by the 
help of divine grace that I will cleave to the Lord with purpose of heart, 
believing His revealed truths as far as I can gain a knowledge of them, 
obeying His commands, both those that mark out my duty and those that 
forbid sin, sincerely and uprightly to the end of my life.’ 
“Konkapot is a man of fine presence, and the solemn manner in which, 
with deep, guttural tones, he pronounced the above, visibly affected the 
whole audience. “Thine sincerely,” 
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Soon Mr. Sergeant had baptized fifty, and the work and influence of 


the mission were otherwise manifest. About December, 1735, the Indians 


passed a resolution to have “no trading in rum.” In this matter, who in 


their time did better than these poor men, who had scarcely come to see 
the light of Christian truth? 

A town six miles square was laid out in 1736 as a home for the In- 
dians. It was incorporated in 1739 and probably named after Stockbridge 
in England which it is said to resemble. In later years this town produced 
many well-known men, among them Cyrus W. Field, of ocean-cable fame, 
and his illustrious brothers, one of whom was an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The Indians, who -had previously 
been dispersed in three different localities, settled here in May, 1736. By 
Mr. Sergeant’s labors so great a change was wrought that the Indians them- 
selves expressed it by such metaphors as infancy and manhood, dreaming 
and waking, darkness and light. The colonial government built them 
a church and a schoolhouse. The former was dedicated on Thanksgiving. 
Day, November 29, 1739. : 

Mr. Sergeant, who, the Indians said, came to know their language 
better than they did themselves, translated for their use nearly the whole 
New Testament and a great part of the Old, besides prayers, a catechism, 
and a marriage service. He usually preached two sermons every week in 
the language of the Indians and two in English, besides holding what would 
now be called a Sunday-school. He desired to take Indian children from 
their surroundings and to find homes for them in civilized parts of the 
country and in families where they could be properly trained. This, through 
the generosity of Rev. Isaac Hollis, a wealthy Baptist minister of London, 
he was able to do in the case first of twelve, then of twenty-four, and lastly 
of thirty-six boys. But this was not enough. He established a school which 
for that time and among that people did in a measure the work that 
Carlisle and Hampton are now doing for our Indians. To this were 
removed the boys whom Mr. Hollis was supporting, and thus the school 
was maintained in large part by his gifts. But many others contributed 
to it, among them the Prince of Wales (father of George III) and his 
brother, the Duke of Cumberland, victor at Colloden. Dr. Watts, the 
famous hymn-writer, took up a collection among a few friends and sent 
70 pounds or more. 

We go back in order of time to notice that in 1739, the year of the 
dedication of the church, the Indians, at the suggestion of the missionaries, 
laid a penalty of 40 pounds York money (perhaps $100 or $120) upon 
any person who should bring rum into Stockbridge for sale. Innkeepers 
were the liquor-sellers of that day, and those in the vicinity were remon- 
strated with upon the sin of selling spirits to Indians inclined to excessive 
drinking. But these efforts the evil-disposed endeavored to turn to the 
harm of the poor Indians by telling them that the missionaries infringed 
upon their liberties, that they were used worse than dogs and slaves, and 
that they would soon be openly reduced to bondage. From this it would 
seem that the “personal-liberty” argument in the temperance discussion is 
not altogether new. 

To Stockbridge came, March 31, 1743, David Brainerd. He was on 
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his way to establish a mission at Kaunaumeek, now Lebanon, N.Y. His 
new home was twenty miles from Stockbridge, on the road to Albany. 
Many a time during the following winter did Mr. Brainerd traverse the 
weary miles that lay between him and his friend, for we find this recorded 
in his diary under date of November 29: “Began to study the Indian 
tongue with Mr. Sergeant at Stockbridge.” He had already established 
a school in which he placed as teacher his interpreter, John Wauwaum- 
pequunnaut, who was among those educated by Mr. Hollis’s generosity. 
So for the training of his associate and for his own knowledge of the 
language Mr. Brainerd was indebted to the Stockbridge pastor. In the 
spring or summer of 1744, by Mr. Brainerd’s advice, the Indians of his 
charge, being few in 
number, removed to 
Stockbridge to live under 
Mr. Sergeant’s ministry. 

In Brainerd’s diary 
for that year we have 
this record of his last 
public service at Kau- 
naumeek: “Lord’s Day, 
March 11. My soul was 
in some measure strength- 
ened in God in morn- 
ing devotion, so that I 
was released from trem- 
bling fear and distress. 
Preached to my people 
from the parable of the 
Sower, Matt. 13, and 
enjoyed some assistance 
both parts of the day; 
had some freedom, affec- 
tion, and fervency in ad- 
dressing my poor people; 

David Brainerd and an Indian Guide. longed that God should 

take hold of their hearts 
and’ make them spiritually alive. And indeed, I had so much to say to 
them that I knew not how to leave off speaking.” 

Mr. Brainerd’s work at Kaunaumeek, thus characteristically ended, was, 
in a sense, supplementary to that done by Mr. Sergeant, who had preached - 
there before him. The missionary zeal of both now looked to more distant 
fields. Proposals were made to the Delawares for the establishment of 
a mission among them. They gave consent, and Brainerd turned from 
calls to pleasant pastorates among people of his own race to a life in the 
wilderness that then covered the regions about the “forks of the Delaware” 
and those on the upper Susquehanna. He labored also among scattered 
Indians that were then left in New Jersey. “Indeed, I had no idea of joy 
from this world,” he wrote, “I cared not where or how I lived or what 
hardships I might have to endure, if I might only gain souls to Christ.” 
What wonder that with such a spirit he won many to his Master’s service. 
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But his mortal life, with all its courage, zeal, and devotion, was soon to end. 
He returned to his native New England, and there, in the home of 
Jonathan Edwards at Northampton, he passed away October 9, 1747. 
(Brainerd’s mother was dead, and the last weeks of his lingering illness — 
he died of consumption — he was cared for by his afhianced wife, a daughter 
of Mr. Edwards. “Dear Jerusha,” he asked her a few days before his 
death, “are you quite willing to part with me?” She was a true Edwards 
and replied: “I am quite willing to part with you; I am willing to part 
with all my friends; I am willing to part with my dear brother John, 
although I love him the best of any creature living; I have committed him 
and all my friends to God and can leave them with God.” But, girllike, 
she continued, “Though, if I thought I should not see you and be happy 
with you in another world, I could not bear to part with you. But we 
shall spend a happy eternity together.” Dear saints and blessed lovers, 
they were not long separate. Miss Edwards died February 14, 1748. 
She had not completed her eighteenth year.) 

Meanwhile Mr. Sergeant continued his abundant labors among the 
Muh-he-ka-ne-ok. The school for which the gifts already mentioned were 
made could not be established until 1747. (This, it will be remembered, 
was something entirely different from the mission day-school taught by 
Mr. Woodbridge. In the latter, all the children of the settlement, white 
and Indian, received instruction. The boarding [or “charity”] school was 
designed to train its pupils in useful occupations as well as in book knowl- 
edge. It was a continuation of the work supported by Mr. Hollis, begun 
in Mr. Sergeant’s own home, and continued in the home of Captain 
Kellog, of Newington, Conn. Those who are so ill informed as to think . 
that training for usefulness in the present life is commonly neglected in 
mission-work may be surprised to learn that as far back as 1738 the 
mission-society made an appropriation of money to buy agricultural imple- 
ments for the Indians at Stockbridge.) (The same was done by John 
Eliot in the previous century.—Epiror.) This was for boys, to whom 
alone Mr. Hollis’s favors were extended. But if it should prove successful, 
Mr. Sergeant had in mind an institution of like sort for girls. He purposed 
also to go to the Iroquois (Six Nations) in New York and try to induce 
them to send young people to Stockbridge for training in civilization and 
instruction in the Christian religion. But the carrying out of these projects 
was prevented by his death, which, humanly speaking, came all too soon. 
He was taken from his people July 27, 1749, in the thirty-ninth year of 
his age. 

To appreciate even in part the work done by this extraordinary man, 
we must remember that “up to the second decade of the last century the 
western border of our State [Massachusetts] seems to have been as little 
known as are the regions about Hudson Bay at the present time. The 
boundary between Massachusetts and New. York was still undetermined, 
and the country was a wilderness, except where a few Dutchmen had made 
clearings under the grant of the Livingstone manor lying beyond.” 

We have good reason to believe that but for the unifying work of 
its mission the Stockbridge nation would long ago have been extinct. We 
may then regard Mr. Sergeant as the preserver of the distinctive life of 
the people among whom he labored. At their removal from Great Barring- 
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ton to Stockbridge they numbered, as nearly as can be ascertained, twenty 
families and about ninety individuals; in 1740 they had increased to one 
hundred twenty and in the year of Mr. Sergeant’s death to two hundred 
eighteen, comprised in fifty-three families. The improvement in their 
manner of living was more noticeable than the increase in their number. 
Mr. Sergeant found them living in “miserable huts,” “bark wigwams,” 
“much dispersed and often moving from place to place.” (Historical 
Memoirs, by Samuel Hopkins, of Longmeadow.) When he died, “twenty 
of the fifty-three families lived in frame houses, and more than that number 
cultivated, to a greater or less extent, productive farms.” 

Of the Indians living at Stockbridge when Mr. Sergeant died, forty- 
two were members of the church, and one hundred twenty-nine had re- 
ceived Baptism. In all, Mr. Sergeant baptized one hundrd eighty-two. 

Apparently it was this faithful pastor who reduced to writing the 
language of these people. To learn it was a more arduous task, he thought, 
than to acquire all the learned languages taught in the schools. Of his 
abundant labors in translation we have already spoken. (While at 
Kaunaumeek, Mr. Brainerd translated several forms of prayer and some of 
the psalms into the language of the natives. Apparently these psalms were 
translated into metrical form, for he taught his people to sing them. The 
Muh-he-ka-ne-ok have always been fond of singing.) We have seen that 
in Indian education he anticipated what seem to be the best methods of our 
own time. In temperance legislation he led whither many fear to follow 
even now. And of this work a great part was done in the midst of the 
alarms of war. He was “a man of such singular worth and such various 
excellence that his equal is rarely met with in the Church of Christ,” writes 
Samuel Hopkins. 

Data received from the Library of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
(To be continued.) 


Missouri Synod’s First Chippewa Mission in 
Minnesota. 
By ESTHER ABBETMEYER-SELKE. 


At its organization, in 1847, the Missouri Synod established 2 Com- 
mittee on Missions and instructed the chairman of this committee, among 
other things, to keep his eyes open for the founding of new missions, 
“if possible by means of mission-colonies,”!) and commissioned Candidate 
C. Fricke as Besucher, visitor, explorer. Fricke (later Frincke), visiting 
parts of Ohio, Indiana, Northern Illinois, and Eastern Wisconsin, found 
Catholics, so-called Evangelicals (Unierte), and Methodists in the latter 
places, but fewer Lutherans than expected. 

The next Synodalbericht (1848) 2) mentions the Frankenmuth, Mich., 
“heathen missions”) and a plan of the Committee on Missions to establish 
another heathen (Indian) mission in the Oregon country. Synod at this 


1) Erster Synodalbericht der Deutschen Ev.-Luth. Synode von Missoutt, 
Ohio und andern Staaten, 1847, p. 14. 


2) Zweiter Synodalbericht, etc., 1848. 3) Doc, pp. 17. 1k 


—_——S— 
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time contemplated getting a candidate stationed in St.Louis, where he 
might get in touch with the Indian chiefs who came there. This was to 
pteface the establishment of a mission-colony, to be recruited in part from 
Germany, and was to go, perhaps, to Oregon City.3) 

The next time we hear of this proposed colony is in the minutes of 
Synod for 1849,*) where we find reported that the plan for launching 
a mission-colony in Oregon had not been found feasible and that Synod, 
which had contributed to the support of the Chippewa missions of the 
Pfarrer-Loehe-Leipzig Collegium near Frankenfurth, Mich., had now taken 
over the Frankenmuth and Bethany missions.®) 

These newly acquired missions of Missouri in Michigan were faithfully 
served by Auch, at Sibiwaing; by Maier, at Shiboyank; Craemer, at 
Frankenmuth; and Baierlein, at Bethany. Ever more zealous were the 
Missouri Synod pastors for the work among the heathen, and soon they 
were making additional plans for their conversion. Thus in 1852, accord- 
ing to the minutes,®) Synod planned a colony and a mission among the 
Chinese of California. The plans were good, but this lively, godless 
frontier was at a terrific distance away. Further discouragement awaited 
the Synod closer home. The Frankenmuth missions did not flourish, being 
reduced by 1854 to one station.’) Since, moreover, the bulk of the Chip- 
pewas lived in Minnesota, the Committee on Missions suggested that a new 
mission be started not in Oregon or California, but in Minnesota.) 

Evidently the small Missouri congregations lacked both men and means 
to push distant projects. On these grounds and for the further good 
reasons that Minnesota was nearer and that German Lutherans were already 
settling there, thus promising a better guarantee of success, the Northern 
District at its second meeting, May 21 to 27, 1856, at Detroit, commis- 
sioned Rev. Ferdinand Sievers, of Frankenlust, Mich., to explore the Min- 
nesota country and its mission possibilities.”) 

Two letters of Rev. Ferdinand Sievers, chairman of Synod’s Committee 
on Missions, describing this trip and contributed to the Lutheraner, are 
the first original sources relating to the history of the Missouri Synod in 
Minnesota. As the trip was very largely in the interest of a contemplated 
Chippewa mission in Minnesota, Sievers had brought with him Interpreter 
Gruet and Missionary Miessler, who had been sent by the Leipzig Society 
for work in the Indian missions in 1851. 

The first letter of Sievers, dated Anthony Falls (later Minneapolis 
east of the river), August 21, 1856, addressed to Professor Walther and 
printed in the Lutheraner of September 9, 1856, tells of a two-day stage 
trip from St.Paul to the “end of civilization,” Crow Wing, and from 
there, 15 miles north, to St. Colombo, where the party was hospitably re- 
ceived by the Episcopal missionary Breck. The letter also tells of a plan 
to begin a mission near “Mille Lake” among about 500 Chippewas living 
there. Sievers asks Walther for a young man or two to prepare for the 


ayimesic.5 pp. 17. 18. 4) Dcitter Synodalbericht, etc., 1849. 

Bn Lic, pe U1, 6) Sechster Synodalbericht, etc., 1852, p. 23. 

7) Achter Synodalbericht, etc., 1854, p. 13. 8) L.c., p. 14. 

9) Bericht des Noerdlichen Distrikts der Deutschen Ev.-Luth. Synode 
von Missouri, etc., 1856, p. 23. 
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work and believes it possible to start a German settlement on “Mille Lake,” 
especially as a railroad from St. Paul to Superior, through Anthony Falls, 
St. Cloud, and “Mille Lake,” will probably soon be an accomplished fact. 
He also hopes to do something in Anthony Falls and Minneapolis, although 
the bulk of the Germans are either Catholic or unchurchly, and he plans 
to leave for home soon after September 7, traveling via Milwaukee, and 
to leave Missionary Miessler behind to examine the Chippewa field 
more in detail and to follow Sievers by way of Lake Superior.!°) 

The second letter, called “Report Concerning a Missionary Journey 
into Minnesota Territory during August and September, 1856,” appeared 
in the Lutheraner, 1857, in three issues.!!) After calling attention to the 
increasing German, and very largely Lutheran, immigration into Minnesota 
and to his commission from the District to begin work among the German 
Lutherans and to seek to establish a Chippewa mission in Minnesota, he 
submits first the details of the trip to the Chippewas in the form of a letter 
from Missionary Miessler to the Committee on Missions. Miessler, in this 
letter speaks very favorably of Breck’s Episcopal mission at St. Colombo. 
He states that he did not, however, get to “Mille Lake” as had been agreed. 
For at St. Colombo his interpreter, Gruet, had met a relative, Manitowab, 
who, after refusing to act as guide single-handed through the Sioux 
country, had induced Miessler to visit Rabbit Lake; and here Missionary 
Miessler had promised the Indians to establish a mission.!2) 

The places visited by Sievers: Minneapolis, Corcoran, St. Paul, 
Shakopee, Carver, Prairie Mound, St. Peter, Faribault, and Red Wing, con- 
stituted a program which, considering the incessant stream of immigrant 
accessions, called for a most vigorous prosecution of missionary work. It 
is therefore surprising that Synod did not follow up Sievers’s successful 
scouting with an aggressive group of men. But the difficulties were many 
and the laborers few. And only two Missouri Synod men were in the 
Minnesota field in 1857. These were Candidate F. Kahmeyer, that heroic 
worker, who was to preach among the German Lutherans, and Rev. 
Ottomar Cloeter, pastor in Saginaw City, Mich.,!) and a member of the 
Missouri Synod Committee on Missions, who had volunteered for the 
mission-work among the Indians of Minnesota. 


Rev. Ottomar Cloeter left Saginaw City May 28, 1857, for Crow 


Wing, “this town being the northernmost outpost of civilization in Min- 
nesota at that time.” !*) The missionary arrived at Crow Wing on June 12, 
1857, after journeying by express, emigrant train, steamboat, wagon, and 
canoe.') Missionary Cloeter was accompanied by his family as well as by 


10) Lutheraner, September 9, 1856, pp. 14. 15. 


11) Lutheraner, February 10, 1857, pp. 99-101; February 24, 
1857, pp. 109—111; March 10, 1857, pp. 116.117. 


12) Lutheraner, February 10, 1857. 


13) It is interesting to note that Ottomar Cloeter was pastor in Saginaw 
City when the beginnings of the Iowa Synod were made there. For Prof. 
G. M. Grossmann, of Loehe’s teachers seminary at Saginaw, one of the 
founders of the Iowa Synod (1854), had been a member of Cloeter’s con- 
Bregation and had won over some other members to Loehe’s point of view. 


14) Letter of Rev. O. Cloeter, Vernon Center, Minn., a son of the mis- 
sionary, of October 31, 1926. 15) Lutheraner, September 22, 1857. 


ne 
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Missionary Miessler, who was to introduce him to the Indians, and by 
Henry Craemer, who, as the son of the former Chippewa missionary in 
Michigan, Professor Craemer, knew the language and was to serve as 
interpreter for a time.!®) At Fort Ripley the Lutheran missionary party 


Death-Mask of Luther. 


The Institute is in possession of a replica of this death-mask of the great 

Reformer. The original had been made at the time when Luther’s remains 

passed through Halle, at the request of the Duchess of Mansfeld. Note the 
high forehead and the characteristic lines of the face. 


‘met Breck, the Episcopal missionary, who had been maltreated by the 


Indians and was just about ready to quit.!®) 


15) Luthecaner, September 22, 1857. 
16) Lutheraner, October 6, 1857. 
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Removal to Rabbit Lake was delayed for some time. Cloeter was 
beginning to think of a central mission-station, with farm and school, from 
which roving bands could be visited. Life among the Indians was not 
easy. There was drunkenness and murder, especially after the payments. 
Grasshoppers had destroyed the crops in 1856 and 1857; so provisions were 
high. The progress of the work and its hardships and difficulties (one of 
which was learning the Chippewa language) are described in letters written 
by Missionary Cloeter to Ferdinand Sievers, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Missions, and in other reports.!*) 

Nevertheless, we may assume that either in the later months of 1857 
or in the early months of 1858, Rev. Cloeter built a house north of Crow 
Wing, settled here with his family, and began his Chippewa Lutheran 
mission. The location of Missionary Cloeter’s station can be fixed quite 
accurately from the letter of his son. “About 30 miles north of Crow 
Wing and about 14 miles north of the present site of Brainerd you will 
find on the west side of the Mississippi a lake, or rather twin lakes. They 
are about one mile west of the river and run parallel with the river for 
about eight miles. The Indians called this strip of land, Gabitaweegama, 
meaning parallel waters. On this strip of land father settled and gave to 
this mission-station the name of Gabitaweegama.” 4) And so the Mission- 
ary Ottomar Cloeter on May 5, 1858, writes that he is living at Kabitawi- 
gama (Gabitaweegama), about 15 miles from Breck’s Episcopal St. Co- 
lombo station, and mentions war parties of 300 men who were going to 
fight the Sioux.!8) At another time he gives an interesting account of 
a trip to the Pillager country.!") His work for the Indians is becoming 
known among the other Lutheran pastors in the State, who were not Mis- 
sourians.”’) But in 1860 Cloeter is much discouraged. He says it is all 
but impossible to get the Gospel to the Indians because they persist in 
their ancient mode of living!) Again, in another communication, the 
missionary describes the immoralities of Indian life.) 

Yet, despite obstacles the mission was carried on here at Kabitawigama 
until the Indian Outbreak of 1862. Through the aid of a friendly chief 
the missionary and his family were enabled to come through without serious 
injury. But they were forced to flee from their home, leaving nearly all 
their possessions behind) and to wander for three days in the woods 
before they arrived at Fort Ripley, eight miles south of Crow Wing.) 


17) Lutheraner, September 22, October 6, 1857; March 23, Decem- 
ber 28, 1858; January 11, January 25, 1859; January 10, February 7, 
1860; October 2, October 16, November 13, 1861; October 1, 1862; 
October 15, November 1, 1863; July 1, 1865; November 1, 1866: 
August 1, August 15, 1868. 

18) Lutheraner, October 19, 1858. 

19) Lutheraner, December 28, 1858; January 11 and 25, 1859. 

20) Letter of Rev. Heyer to the Swedish Rev. Norelius of April 14, 
1858, states that “‘there is a Rev. O. Cloeter at Crow Wing, a missionary 
among the Indians. . . .” 

21) Lutheraner, January 10, 1860. 

22) Lutheraner, February 7, 1860. 

23) Lutheraner, October 1, 1862. 
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After the Outbreak, Rev. Cloeter did not return to Gabitaweegama, 
but continued the mission from Crow Wing for a time. Acting on 
a resolution of the Missouri Synod to-continue the Indian missions until 
the Lord Himself should stop them, Cloeter in 1867 built a log house 
on Moose Water Lake. But removal of the Chippewas to the Red River 
and to White Oak Point, above Pokegama, in 1867, put an end to all 
hopes of further success, and in 1868 the mission was regarded as ended by 
the Committee on Missions. Cloeter, being advised to accept a call to 
some congregation in Minnesota,”*) was called to succeed Karrer at Afton, 
Minn., and was installed there on August 9, 1868. 

Thus ended a valiant missionary project among the Indians of Min- 
nesota. During his ten years of labor the missionary had won many 
Indians to worship the true God. At such a post the life was not an 
easy one. “The missionary made long tours through the wild country. . . . 
The confidence of many heathen was soon won by his evident sincerity,” 
says Keiser.) And that Indians and others long remembered the work 
at the Lutheran mission seems to be borne out by a statement of the son of 
the missionary: “To-day the above-mentioned lakes (Parallel Lakes) are 
called Mission Lakes; the creek that empties from the southern lake into 
the Mississippi is called Mission Creek; besides there is a post-office named 
Mission and a Mission Township, all named for my father’s mission- 
station.” 14) 


Documents and Resolutions Pertaining to the 
Lutheran Missions among the Indians in Michigan, 
1844—1869.)) 

By PrRor. P. E. KRETZMANN. 

(Concluded. ) 


At the Meeting of 1852. 


According to the report of Missionary Baierlein, the mission-station 
Bethany is still the target of the skulking methods of the Methodists as 
well as of the malice of traders, and all possible tricks and means are put 
in operation to restrain the heathen from accepting the Word of Life. 
Still, even this malice has a boundary which it cannot cross, and hence a few 
of them, mostly children, have also been received into the covenant of grace 
by Holy Baptism, so that the number of baptized souls at Bethany amounts 
to about fifty. The bad example of the heathen and the constant slander- 
ing and other attempts of the Methodists and the dealers in fire-water to 


24) Lutheraner, August 1, August 15, 1868. 

25) Albert Keiser, Lutheran Mission-work among the American In- 
dians, Augsburg Publishing House, 1922, p. 93. 

1) We are indebted to the Rev. E. A. Mayer, D. D., of Frankenmuth, 
Mich., for calling attention to a few misspellings in the reports of Synod. 
The names of the rivers are Au Sable (spelled Sople) and Au Gres (spelled 
Occrai). Dr. Mayer has also furnished the list of baptized children offered in 
the present article, as copied from the church records of the Saint Lawrence 
Congregation at Frankenmuth, Mich. 
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deceive, all of whom are a unit for the purpose of harming the truth and 
seducing the souls, have made it very difficult for the young souls to develop 
in the accepted truth and to grow in the new life. Still, the Word, like 
a leaven, is quietly continuing its work, and God will give the increase also 
in the future. 

In order to assist the missionary, who is often ailing, Missionary 
Miessler, of the Evangelical Lutheran Mission Society of Leipzig, was sent 
last fall and is now serving the mission with faithfulness and devotion. 

For the furtherance of the instruction in school our correspondent has 
worked out a booklet in the language of the Indians, which in its reading- 
lessons offers a short Bible History of the Old and New Testaments and 
also contains an appendix of a few prayers and hymns. It is to be printed 
as soon as possible. 

(The report then states that the requirements of the station Bethany 
for the next half-year would be the same as in the previous period, when 
the Zentral-Missionsverein for Bavaria had sent $394.66.) 

The station Shiboyank, according to the report of Missionary Auch. — 
The past year has been one of manifold conflict, internal and external. 
The fanatics, individually and collectively, would long-ago have crowded 
out the Lutheran mission if it had depended upon their will. Yet the 
Lord lives, and although the enemies have taken counsel together, still He 
who lives in the heavens did not say yea in approval; their counsels have 
been brought to naught, and they have, in part, fallen into the pit which 
they dug for others. But not only from fanatics did we have to suffer 
great affliction and slander; but also, and in particular, from a former inter- 
preter, who, under the influence of the former assistant Sinke, slandered us 
in every possible way and tried to get our congregation on his side. . 
What our enemies had attempted for our disgrace, that has resulted for 
the furtherance of the Gospel. To God the glory! Proved by affliction 
and sufferings, our Indians have become more couragéous, more thoroughly 
grounded, and more cheerful; and we have the comforting confidence to 
God that He will not rest until He has fulfilled His work through His 
weak instruments, as we are.— Also among the Sibiwaing Indians more 
hopeful signs have recently become visible, and the desire was expressed, 
even on the part of the chief, who has grown gray in the service of sin, 
that the Gospel might be preached to them from time to time. Now and 
then individuals come from there to church at Shiboyank. May the day 
of salvation dawn for them very soon! Let us earnestly call upon God 
to this end. \ 

The needs of the station will be somewhat more than $200... . 


At the Meeting of 1853. 


After Pastor Auch has for years worked in the mission-station Sibi- 
waing, the station has now been entirely discontinued by him. Only the 
German Lutheran congregation, which is being organized there, was still 
provided with the Word and the Sacraments. But about a year ago also 


a few Indians asked that the school be reopened, a request which was — 


immediately granted. About twenty-five German and some few Indian 
children are enrolled in the school, which is conducted by Missionary 


oe. 
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Roeder, who also serves as a substitute for Pastor Auch in the pastoral 
duties of the German congregation. The Indians of that vicinity are said 
to entertain the idea of moving away from Sibiwaing. 

In Shiboyank heathenism is conquered. Since the sudden death of 
Missionary Mayer, which occurred two and a half years ago, Missionary 
Auch took over also this station and is serving it with the assistance of 
Mr. Roeder. 

The station Bethany (house of poverty), founded by Missionary 
Baierlein, is now by the grace of God, after a weak beginning and great 
struggles with heathenism and Methodism, in a hopeful condition, and 
heathenism is overcome. During the last years the missionary built a log 
church and a mission home under one roof, and the little bell in its small 
pillared tower now calls the congregation to divine service. A cemetery 
has also been laid out. The real estate and personal property of the 
station is worth about $1,100. The congregation numbers more than 
60 souls, of whom some may soon be admitted to Holy Communion, 
The only American family living here has joined the Lutheran congregation. 
The Sunday services and the daily prayer meetings in the evening are 
attended with great love and Christian seriousness, and gifts of love 
offered in secret show that the faith is not a dead faith. These Indians 
have discontinued all their heathen customs, have built houses, have started 
agricultural pursuits, and thus justify the most glowing hopes. 

Since Pastor Baierlein had promised this congregation not to leave 
until his successor had arrived, but had found it impossible to keep this 
promise [he left May 19, 1853], the chairman of the Mission Board 
{Pastor Ferd. Sievers] found himself induced to move there with his family 
and temporarily to become substitute for Mr. Baierlein. $100 were ad- 
vanced to Missionary Baierlein for his journey, which he will return at 
once after his arrival at Leipzig. For improvement of the station property 
he received $124.25. 

A contract was made with the interpreter James Gruet, according to 
which he gives five hours instruction per week, interprets in all services, 
and on one day weekly accompanies the missionary in his home visits, for 
which he receives $13 per month. Other services, journeys, and similar 
work are paid at the rate of 75 cents per day or 12 cents per hour. This 
contract is in force till April 7, 1854... . 

Since 1851 Missionary Miessler was assistant to Pastor Baierlein, 
and since that time both zealously worked to instruct the Indians without 
the assistance of an interpreter, also to give them a primer, a reader, and 
the Bible in their own language. As early as last year Missionary Baierlein 
prepared an Indian primer, which contains exercises in reading words of 
from one to seven syllables, with the respective selections for reading, 
a summaty of the Biblical histories of the Old and New Testaments, 
a selection of hymns translated by the missionary, as, for instance: “The 
Sun’s Bright Rays Shine Forth Again,” “Thou who Art Three in Unity,” 
“From Heav’n Above to Earth I Come,” “Lord Jesus Christ, Thy Precious 
Blood,” “O Lamb of God, Most Holy,” “Create in Me a Clean Heart, 
God,” “Remember Ever Jesus. Christ,” “O Lord, I Sing with Mouth and 
Heart,” “Dearest Jesus, at Thy Word,” “In the Very Midst of Life,” 
“Who Knows How Near My End May Be,” and others, which are sung 
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to their own melodies, also the Ten Commandments, the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, Luther’s morning and evening prayers, and a collect2) This primer 
he had printed in Detroit, and even now has the great joy that individual 
Indians, especially a young man by the name of John (who was present 
at this session of Synod), can read the New Testament, also many of the 
younger ones practise the singing of the hymns. The aforesaid John shows 
abilities which would warrant his being trained as teacher. 

Until now the medium of communication was the English language, 
but during recent times Missionary Baierlein was able to deliver his ser- 
mons (in the making of which he had the assistance of the interpreter) in 
the Indian language. In addition to his linguistic accomplishments, Pastor 
Baierlein excelled also in a special executive ability, a gift which is almost 
indispensable in dealing with the Indians. It may therefore easily be sur- 
mised that the calling away of our dear brother was acceded to only with 
reluctance and with great opposition, after the Indian congregation had 
also, although with a heart that was almost breaking, yielded to the will 
of God. 

It would have been most desirable if it would have been possible to 
call in the place of Missionary Baierlein a man who had been specifically 
trained for mission-work and had been tested in the ministry, for which 
teason the chairman of the Mission Board had tried to gain Pastor Diehl- 
mann for the position, but without success, on which account the choice 
was directed to Missionary Miessler, who must, however, be provided with 
an assistant... . 

In view of all these facts and the additional reports of the mission- 
aries present at the session of Synod the following resolutions were passed: 

1. To ordain Missionary Miessler in the place of Missionary Baierlein 
in Bethany (through the President, who is to make the trip there after 
the close of the sessions of Synod) and to commission Missionary Roeder 
as his assistant. 

2. That Pastor Baierlein, together with Mr. J. H. Bergmann, accord- 
ing to instructions received, enlarge the station Bethany by the purchase 
of 300 to 400 acres on both sides of the river, and that as soon as possible, 
in order that the converted Indians there may not be hedged in by 
Americans and thus be compelled to emigrate. . . 

3. In order that the mission-stations may henceforth receive better 
counsel, the Mission Board is to consist of members living in Michigan. 

4. Pastor Baierlein has written a chronicle on Bethany, which is to 
be printed in the Lutheraner for the\information of its readers. Detailed 
reports on the mission are from time to time to be sent to Germany and 
to the Lutheraner by the chairman of the board. 

5. The missionaries are to study the Indian language with diligence, 
also to make use of wisdom, together with the good offices of the Chris- 
tian Indians, to have the Shiboyank Indians move to Bethany. 


2) Die helle Sonn’ leucht’t jetzt herfuer; Der du bist drei in Einigkeit; 
Vom Himmel hoch, da komm’ ich her; Herr Jesu Christ, dein teures Blut; 
O Lamm Gottes, unschuldig; Schaffe in mir, Gott, ein reines Herz; Halt im 
Gedaechtnis Jesum Christ; Ich singe dic mit Herz und Mund; Liebster Jesu, 
wit sind hier; Mitten wit im Leben sind; Wer weiss, wie nahe mir 
mein Ende. 
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The missionary pupil John is commended to the missionaries to be 
prepared for mission-work among his people. —The missionaries, par- 
ticularly Pastor Baierlein, receive Synod’s vote of thanks for their zeal 
in the work of the Lord... . 


At the Meeting of 1854. 


The Mission Board had submitted a very detailed report on the con- 
dition and the needs of our mission among the Indians in the State of 
Michigan... . It appears from this report of the Mission Board: that 
our heathen mission work in the State of Michigan had melted down 
to a single station, namely, Bethany. — The board carried out the resolu- 
tion passed at last year’s meeting of Synod, namely, to propose to the 
Indians of Shiboyank to move to Bethany because they could better and 
more easily be served there with the preaching of the divine Word. But 
unfortunately, in spite of the initial great willingness of those of Bethany 
to receive their red brothers from Shiboyank in their midst, and even of 
the latter to make the move to Bethany, Satan succeeded in filling the 
people of Shiboyank with such a measure of suspicion and distrust against 
their old faithful teacher and fatherly friend, the former Missionary Auch, 
that they later not only refused to exchange their home at Shiboyank for 
one at Bethany, but that they also have rejected Christianity and reverted 


‘to their former heathenism, in spite of the most loving and persistent 


admonitions on the part of Missionaries Auch and Miessler.— Upon the 
congregation in Bethany this defection of the Shiboyank people, thank 
God! has had no evil influence; for they have gathered all the more 
firmly and faithfully around the Word of God. A number of the heathen 
who have till now still lived there have in the course of the year been 
truly converted to Christianity.... The report registers a bitter complaint 
concerning the un-Christian efforts of the Methodists to have the converted 
Christians backslide from our clear and pure doctrine and to destroy the 
church of God in Bethany; however, these develish attempts have an ever- 
diminishing success and merely result in the firmer establishment of the 
true Christians among the Indians. 

The young Indian John, who last year roused such a cheerful hope 
that he would permit himself to be trained as a teacher of his people, 
has given up this plan because his mother thinks that she cannot spare him. 
On the whole, the board has only small hopes, at least for the present, of 
training able missionaries from the Indians themselves. It is therefore the 
wish of the board that parents of able boys of the age of ten to twelve 
in our own midst might designate them for the service of missions and 
send them to Bethany in order that they might there, under the guidance 
and direction of the missionaries for about four to five years, learn the 
language of the Indians by constant intercourse with them and, after they 
have then received their further theological training in St. Louis or Fort 
Wayne, be able to preach the Gospel among the Chippewa Indians with- 
out interpreter. 

(In the next section of the report the possibility of taking up mission- 
work among the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota is discussed, and notice 
is given of the fact that the only men remaining in the field are Mis- 
sionary Miessler and the young assistant Henry Craemer, the latter having 
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mastered the language of the Indians like his mother tongue, but being still 
too young and without theological training. In Bethany a school was 
needed, for which $120 must be set aside. The board also pointed to the 
fact that Synod as yet had no clear title to its property at the mission- 
stations.) 


At the Meeting of 1857. 


Since the last synodical meeting, held at St. Louis in the year 1854, 
we look back on more than three years of work among the heathen. . . . 
The Hon. Synod still has in painful memory the manner in which Satan 
succeeded in laying waste an entire promising mission-field, which we had in 
Shiboyank. The Christians that apparently justified our most glowing 
hopes suddenly denied Christ and His Word, and the congregation dis- 
banded; nor has any one of the wilful sinners returned to this day... . 

Humanly speaking, we also entertained fears for Bethany; yet the 
Lord has till now graciously averted a total defection from the Word of 
God; but in Bethany also we experienced more of sorrow than of joy. 
Our Missionary Miessler, as the venerable brethren know, has more than 
once recorded in the Lutheraner with great grief the small progress in faith 
which the Indians of Bethany made, and he even had to take note of 
retrogression. . . . Not only with regard to the keeping of the Word 
of God, but also with regard to the hearing of this Word, the situation 
during recent years was very sad, especially in the case of men and heads 
of families. Admonitions to repent and to turn to Christ were indeed 
received, but not heeded, and forgotten as quickly as heard.... The more 
lukewarm the Indians showed themselves toward the Word of God, the 
more the care for earthly things and the desire to lead an easy life accord- 
ing to the American manner became alive in them, and an offer of the 
Indian government (the bureau in charge of Indian affairs) further fanned 
this desire. This offer consisted in an invitation, extended to all the 
Indians of Michigan, to move into one county, namely, Isabella, in which 
every head of a family was to receive, without cost, about eighty acres of 
good land, besides other perquisites, in case they should settle there. The 
Indians of Bethany were made enthusiastic for this offer chiefly by the 
Methodists, the latter making every effort to coax the Indians away upon 
this occasion, not only from Bethany, but also from the Lutheran con- 
gregation. ... 

(The next section of the report contains an account of the manner 
in which Missionary Miessler, the board, and also the President of Synod 
tried to stem the tide of discouragement and also admonished the Lutheran 
Indians to appreciate the Word of God. One of the chief difficulties, which 
was also frankly acknowledged, was that of the use of interpreters in the 
work. Notice is also taken of the opening of the mission-work among 
the Indians of Minnesota.) 

As for the future, the Lord gives us some hope that we may gain 
young men who speak the language of the Indians for the service of the 
mission. Besides Henry Craemer an Indian boy, by the name of Philip 
Mushuk (Moh-so-opin) is studying in Fort Wayne, and another, by the 
name of Paulus, has now followed him to Fort Wayne. May the Lord 
bless these and other young men in their studies in order that they may 
be prepared for the service of the Church! 
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At the Meeting of 1860. 


At the end of the last synodical year we had two established stations, 
the one under Missionary Miessler, in Bethany, the other under Missionary 
Cloeter, in Gabitawigama, Minn. If we take note of the first station, 
Bethany, we find that the Government at Washington had given the 
Indian Christians instructions that they, without exception, were to move 
to a county twenty-five miles from Bethany, called Isabella County, unless 
they could point out other property in land which they rightfully obtained. 

. The congregation in Bethany, which had been gathered by us, was 
somewhat undecided for some time, since it had been provided on our patt 
with the finest kind of land in and near Bethany. They had indeed not as 
yet received title to the land; but every famliy had been given a parcel 
of 30 to 40 acres, which, according to a written agreement delivered to them, 
was to be their uncontested property for all times provided that they would 
annually, according to ability, make small and convenient payments (for 
imstance in sugar and other products, also in work) in order gradually 
to refund the purchase price of the land. At the time of the last payment 


a valid deed was then to be made out for every Indian family. Missionary 


Miessler hoped that they would not leave his beloved Bethany and tried 
to encourage them to stay; and yet they not only made their choice on the 
opposite side, but have also all moved to Isabella County, where most of 


them were received by the Methodists and now more than formerly may 


be drawn into their meshes... . Isabella County is their home, and they 
now come to Bethany only for visits. That in such circumstances the ac- 
tivity of the missionary was severely handicaped is evident, since the ser- 
vices at Bethany were but seldom visited by the Lutheran Indians and the 
school shrank to almost nothing. And yet, at just this time Missionary 
Miessler is able to offer them the living preaching of the Word in their 
mother tongue, something which was not yet the case a year ago. 

(The report then suggests that it might be advisable to move the 
mission-station nearer to Isabella County, a suggestion which Synod ac- 


cepted by way of resolution, without, however, giving up the station Bethany 


as yet. The report also states that the student Philip was continuing his 
theological preparatory work, while Paulus had left the institution and 


seemed to be lost to Christianity.) 


NOTE. — The material offered in these pages gives, in substance, the 


story of the establishment and progress of the Indian mission in Michigan and 


the beginning of its decline. In agreement with the resolution of Synod 
a new station was organized at Mount Pleasant, Isabella County, but history 
repeated itself here in a very short time. In 1869, therefore, Synod recalled 
Missionary Miessler, who accepted a call from a white congregation. 


A List of Baptisms of Indians in the St. Lawrence Church 
at Frankenmuth, Mich. 


(From the church records.) 


1846, December 27, Abraham Le Roy, 17 years old; Magdalene Le Roy, 
13 years old, died January 10, 1847; Anne Le Roy, 7 years old. 
1847, July 7, Johanna, 4 years old; Heinrich Eduard, 2 years old; chil- 
dren of the Indian doctor in Frankenmuth. Dorothea, 8 days old, 
child of the son of the Indian doctor.— August 24, Bartholomaeus, 
1 year old, child of his first son-in-law. — October 16, Lorenz, 4 months 
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old, child of his second son-in-law. — October 24, Julia, 6 years old; 
Jacob (Jim) 4 years old; Hidalrike, 5 months old; children of Inter- 
preter Jim Gruet (half-Indian).— December 5, Johannes, 4 days old, 
child of the first son-in-law of the Indian doctor; Thomas (Wonta- 
kiquot), 14 years old, Pemassike’s band; Andreas (Katakin) 10 years 
old, Pemassike’s band. — December 19, Paulina, 8 days old, daughter 
of a son-in-law of the Indian doctor. 

1848, January 30, Johannes (Kapaekischik), 15 years old, Sanaban’s band; 
Paulus (Waewenikaseh), 13 years old, Sanaban’s band. — February 20, 
Ulrica Amalia, 2 months old, daughter of the Indian doctor. — 
June 12, Ulrica Amalia, 3 years old, sister of Andreas (Katakin) .— 
September 27, Abraham, 614 years old, son of Chief Shahwonabeso; 
Johannes, 574 years old, son of Peter Gruet of Bethany. 

1849, January 18, Peter (Shaekonaeobae), 16 years old; Paulus (Shingoak), 
8 years old; Lucas (Makatebnesee), 2 years old; Maria (Nisotno- 
oquae), 10 years old; Anna (Kabaeishiko-oquae), 5 years old; chil- 
dren of Chief Pemassike. Matthaeus (Nautaegi-ishik), 6 years old, 
grandson of the chief by his son. 

1850, January 18, Philipp (Moh-so-opin), 2 years old, grandson of 
Pemassike by his daughter (studied at Fort Wayne a number of years, 
but discontinued on account of sickness); Johannes (Kaquaeasin), 
12 years old; Jacob (Kiwaetin), 10 years old, Pemassike’s band; 
William Westbroke, 11 years old. 

1851, July 6, Elisabeth, daughter of “Old Jim” in Frankenmuth. 

1854, February 15, Lydia Helene, wife of “Old Jim” in Frankenmuth. — 
April 27, Johann Adam, 8 months old, son of James Quekichiwon 
and his wife Kabiason. 
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